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and fashion : very well, you cannot do without 
that fine causeway, that superb appendage — the 
terrace ; it ia not much consequence of what it 
is composed, so you have one; one material is 
as good as another, and a great deal better. In 
'fact, it is found preferable, in some cases, to 
ornament the vertical sides with shingles, the 
lower parts cut circular, angular, or in any 
other manner which the good taste of the pro- 
prietor might suggest. A circular sweep with 
a broad flight of steps, several feet in width — 
say about four feet— leading down to a lower 
terrace, is apparently in good taste ; this lower 
embankment may be of any width, provided it 
does not encroach upon the river too much. 
The balustrading may be very ornamental. On 
the pedestals you will not fail to have a set of 
sculpture. The walks on these terraces will be 
finely formed ; and everywhere around, save the 
centre, an air of " classicality " should exist. 
In this centre a rockery is much to be desired, 
to fill up gracefully the void which would other- 
wise occur, and this is about the only assemblage 
that will harmonize with the accompaniments. 
To save expense, or, in common parlance, to be 
extravagant, the keeper of the " estate " might 
direct his gardener to save all the stones, &c, 
not wanted on the premises for other purposes, 
and wheel them to this spot, cement them well, 
and carry up several feet in height, otherwise 
they may have an unnatural look. Up the 
rocky, rugged sides, moss, fungi, and many 
other remarkably pleasing accumulations of 
nature will be considered according to rule. At 
the base of this rockery you will, of course, 
have plaster statues, i. «., a cordon of worthies 
— a Belvidere Apollo — the divine Mozart, two 
Venus' de Medici ; Hebes you must have, and, 
perhaps, the Graces. A few recumbent statues 
you will scatter around. On the summit of the 
mound, out of respect to the geniuses of the 
place, erect a Corinthian temple to Fame— for 
Bhe never resides in a less ornate one ; — the base 
must be rugged, for who ever heard of an indi- 
vidual arriving at Fame's door, without hearing 
also, that thereto it was a " hard road to tra- 
vel ?" As a finale to this structure, there should 
be a brazen hand pointing to the grand centre 
of this illumined system — the castle, which 
honors itself in giving shelter to the man of in- 
imitable taste. If innocent folks mistake your 
terrace for a pier or bulk-head, never mind, 
they will only betray their ignorance of aesthe- 
tics, an utter want of appreciation of the 
sublime, and a vague knowledge of terrestrial 
gardening. 

For the parterre, take any part your ideas 
grasp— plough, barrow and mince the earth as 
fine as possible, whip up the surface soil, and 
mixj>y degrees with a few quarts of vegetable 
or animal composition. Don't make it too 
rich ; roll with a roller ; and if you wish to in- 
troduce into your design fancy-colored beds, 
sprinkle a few pounds of colored sand or earth 
over the various portions according to that 
which you require. Sow and plant according 
to the dictates of your taste, garnishing the 
beds with shells, pieces of coral, and other 
charming trinkets, — don't be chary of them. 
In the outer row of beds plant your tall altheas, 
they will certify you have not acted contrary to 
reason; and let the other shrubs and flowers 
diminish in their height gradually to the centre. 
Have abundance of asters, for beauty in retire- 
ment is ever the sourceof great pleasure. 
Shall you have hydrangeas? Assumed merit 
is always rightly unappreciated. The coxcomb 
is a vulgar flower, it will somehow or other as- 
sociate itself with foppery or affectation, this 
will not do for you. By-the-by, talking of 
flowers, how would it answer to stock some of 
your beds with dandelions, thistles, etc., instead 
of scouring the wide, wide world for pleasing 
flowers, which are fine principally from their 
expense? What can be prettier than the 
common thistle, taken all in all ? or what has 



more pleasing simplicity than the dandelion 1 
Perhaps you do right well in rejecting - them, 
for if you cultivated those common things, your 
friends would be apt to designate you as crazy. 
A friend at my elbow says they are the refuse 
of the field. " Why, the very cur, which patron- 
izes the city streets, will not deign to eat them." 
Very well, how would it do to let our fashion- 
able friends know that the very flowers which 
they so much pride themselves upon, are in pre- 
cisely the same predicament in their native 
climes, and perhaps equally hated of the rhi- 
noceros, and ourang-outang? Yes, we forsooth 
take with avidity their refuse ! You will cer- 
tainly make a fine display of climbing plants, 
for that barber's pole of yours will set them off 
to advantage, and what better mode can there 
be ? Some would, it is true, consider you were 
creating a barbarous exhibition; but you must 
not believe— and I am sure you will not — 
what every one says ; for pure matters of taste 
are pure innate personal qualifications, and 
outsiders have no right to bring yours into 
question. Mere matters of taste ! You have a 
right to your own interpretation of that simple 
phrase. 

" Talk what you will of taste, my friend, you'll find 
Two of a face as soon as of the mind." 

After having provided all the necessary gar- 
den beauties, prerequisites as they are, you 
will be in danger of losing caste by an omission 
of singular importance, to wit : you have quite 
forgotten your ruins. Ruins 1 my dear sir, 
those invaluable passports to all acknowledged 
circles of divine taste. Get some dozen or 
more of bricklayers, laborers, and a few thou- 
sand of brick, and let them fall right lustily to 
work, in building up three sides of a hollow 
square; be sure it is built in the castellated 
style. Paint in imitation of weather-stained 
stone. After all is finished, send off the work- 
men, and invite up for a day's pleasure, Com- 
pany C, of the Squillton Artillery, and let 
them with the aid of their brazen-mouths, and 
a little grape, enjoy the sport of razing parts 
here and there of the antiquated tower. Col. 
Snobbers — for our friend is a great patron of 
the children of Mars — will ride behind the 
trumpets and give his commands ; demolish 
with an artistic eye. The inmates will soon 
capitulate on terms as satisfactory to them as 
to you. A few volleys will do the whole work ; 
and you will then have real ruins. 

Now, as everything must generally have 
some end, allow me to offer a hint which you 
will do well do adopt, for the final and crown- 
ing embellishment of your estate, that is to say, 
erect in the most conspicuous site, a monu- 
ment in brass, of your own dear self, and my 
word for it, this alone will entitle you to a pass 
among many for a man of taste, and often will 
the forefinger — of esteem^ of course— be lifted 
to this sign, and cause the remark, " Behold ! 
there reigns the man of taste, all honor to his 
great but modest genius !" 

. N. B. The following articles are obtainable 
of the proper persons, cheap for cash : 

A complete set of dead trees ; these you will plant here 
and there. And permit us to add, that if a tree 
should be blown over, let it He, it will certainly add 
effect to ac already pleasing picture. 

A set of punch and judys, with a woolly horse, all done 
in cypress. 

A petrified whale In the agonies of death. 

Barber's poles, the gory red, with the clean white 
bandages, harmonize well with dingy green. 

Fountains formed of divers monsters of the deep, splut- 
tering most beautifully. 

Ditto, of a full-grown syringe. These fountains might 
be formed into courts : only think of the " court of 
the whale 1" 

A froggery, supplied with a dosen or more of melodious 
frogs of the Long (Island) breed. 

Oyster, " conch," and other shells, with cushions of 
coral inuBt be had. These may go towards forming 
a " shellery." 

MI. DES. 



STUDIES AMONG THE LEAVES. 

An artist of our acquaintance, as he trans- 
ferred it to canvas, used to take great delight in 
the beauty which he always found in the noble 
curves and forms of the massive burdock leaves 
that grow in the fields, by the roadside, and 
in other ordinary places in the country. So do 
we find the like pleasure in pursuing our 
" Studies " while conning the huge burdock 
leaves of the various newspapers that some un- 
der our eye. A newspaper is not a perfect 
work, but it hath many excellences. It is not 
always — scarcely .ever — in to'to, the result of 
love labor. A newspaper seems to us like a 
portrait, a landscape, or a "fancy picture," 
painted to order, to please some patron, whose 
taste is prismatic ; — a public who loves to see 
every color of the rainbow, and an equal pro- 
portion of each one, in all its brilliancy, regard- 
less of harmony; — a public, too, loving in- 
tense chiaroscuro, which means the compass of 
light and dark transactions. The editor is like 
an artist who is requested to paint for such a 
patron's taste, and he must work to gratify his 
readers, and work from a sense of duty or a 
love of his thought, as the humor or the neces- 
sity of the moment impels him. 

We can generally point out, however, in an 
artist's production, if a portrait, whereabouts 
his " sitter's " mind has directed the artist's 
hand; and in the "fancy picture "and land- 
scape, what the patron desired — " the brown 
trees." But it seems to us we can also detect 
somewhere upon the canvas a spot where the 
artist hand has been left uncontrolled — guided 
alone by the artist's feeling — perhaps in a bit 
of drapery, or the markings of a rock, or the 
form of a tree — somewhere to delight in the full 
natural expression of the artist's thought. 
Ruskin, that wonderful seer, expresses our 
meaning, in the following extract from Modern 
Painters : 

" It must be remembered, that in nearly all 
the great periods of Art, the choice of subject 
has not been left to the painter. His employer — 
abbot, baron, or monarch — determined for him 
whether he should earn his bread by making 
cloisters bright with choirs of saints, painting 
coats-of-arms on leaves of romances, or decor- 
ating presence-chambers with complimentary 
mythology ; and his own personal feelings are 
ascertainable only by watching, in the themes 
assigned to him, what are the points in which 
he seems to take most pleasure." 

And he cites Benozzo Gozzoli, who decorated 
the cloisters of Pisa with subjects for which he 
had no special affection ; but which he painted 
because it was the " fashion of the age and the 
need of the day, and says of him, it is easy to 
see " that love of simple, domestic incident, 
•sweet landscape, and glittering ornament," 
prevails slightly over the feeling which his sub- 
jects would seem to indicate. 

Now, the newspapers of our day ate analo- 
gous to pictures, they are very prominent fres- 
coes in type, — decorating the cloisters of our 
homes ; and as we read them we regard many 
an editor as a Benozzo Gozzoli, not choosing 
his own subject, but writing upon politics, that 
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should be discoursing upon religion or literature, 
and many devoted to these that ought to write 
on politics; and both frequently writing on 
either subject who love something else better. 
Very frequently do we encounter in the midst 
of the din of controversial battle — and almost 
obscured by the dust of a political melee — a 
paragraph evincing a natural " love of simple, 
domestic incident," or "sweet landscape," 
which proves that the writer's heart and head 
combine occasionally to make one forget the 
action of the head alone. But we must illus- 
trate our thought, using our privilege to paint 
pictorially, in order to convey our meaning. 
For instance, we clip from a star of the first 
magnitude at a time when to us that star shines 
brightest — when it is undimmed by clouds — 
floating in the clear blue eEEer of affection, re- 
joicing in the light of the SHn, and reflecting 
that light, with true heavenly lustre, a bit of 
landscape description, full of beauty and refresh- 
ment. 

" The descent from the top of Mount Wash- 
ington, towards the Gibbs House, had in it one 
half hour of extreme pleasure, and two hours 
of common pleasure. After leaving the sum- 
mit hill I shot ahead of the fifteen or twenty in 
the party, and rode alone along the ridge that 
separates the eastern and western valleys. 
Beginning at your very feet as little crevices or 
petty gorges, the valleys widened, and deepened, 
and stretched forth, until on either Bide they 
grew dim in the distance, and the eye disputed 
with itself whether it was lake or cloud that 
spotted the horizon with silver. The valleys 
articulate with this ridge as ribs with a back- 
bone. As I rode along this jagged and broken 
path, except of my horse's feet, there was not a 
single sound. There was no wind. There was 
nothing for it to sing through if there had 
been ever so much. There were no birds. 
There were no chirping insects. I saw no in- 
sects except spiders, which here, as everywhere, 
seemed well fed and carried plump bellies. 
There was perfect peace, perfect stillness, uni- 
versal brightness, the fullness of vision, and a 
wondrous glory in the heaven, and over all the 
earth. The earth was to me as if it were un- 
peopled. I saw neither towns nor cities, nei- 
ther houses nor villages, neither smoke, nor mo- 
tion, nor sign of life. I stopped, and imagined 
that I was, as they were who first explored 
this ridgy wilderness, and knew that, as far as 
eye could reach, not a white man lived. And 
yet these thoughts were soon chased away 
with the certainty that under that silvery haze 
were thousands of toiling men,' romping chil- 
dren, mothers, and maidens, and the world was 
giing on below just as usual. How are the 
birds to be envied who make airy mountains 
by their wings ! Could I rise six thousand 
feet above the ground, that were substantially 
to be on the mountain top. Then, when the 
multitude wearied" "us, and the soul would 
bathe in silence, we would with a few beats 
lift up through the air, and seek the solitude 
of space, and hide in the clefts of clouds, or 
ride unexplored ranges of crystal white cloud- 
mountains, that scorn footsteps, and on whose 
radiant surfaces, an army of feet would wear 
no path, leave no mark, but fade out as do 
steps upon the water ! 

"And so, for a half-hour, I rode alone, with- 
out the rustle of leaves, — without hum or buzz, 
— without that nameless mixture of pipes, 
small and great, that fill the woods, or sing 
along the surface of the plains. There were no 
nuts to fall, no branches to snap, no squirrel to 
bark, no birds to fly out and flap away through 
the leaves^ The matted moss was born and 



bred in silence. The stunted savins and cedars, 
crouched down close to the earth from savage 
winds, as partridges crouch when hawks are 
in the air. The forests in the chasms and val- 
leys below, were like bushes, or overgrown 
moss. If there was any wind down there, — if 
they shook their leaves to its piping, and 
danced when it bid them, it was all the same 
to me, — for, motion or rest were alike at this 
distance. 

" There is above every man's head a height 
into which he may rise, and, whether care and 
trouble fret below, or tear on, they become ahke 
silent and powerless. It is only our affections 
that mount up, and dwell with us, where bick- 
erings and burden* may never come. 

....... <i an dabathmustbe 

had. We went toward the Notch, and, turning 
to the right at the first little stream that let 
itself down from the mountains, we sought the 
pools in which we knew such streams kept 
their, sweetest thoughts, expressing them by 
trout. The only difficulty was in the selection. 
This pool was deep, rock-rimmed, transparent, 
gravel-bottomed. The next was level-edged, 
and rock-bottomed, but received its water with 
such a gush that it whirled around the basin in 
a liquid dance of bubbles. The next one re- 
ceived a divided stream, one part coming over 
a shelving rock and sheeting down in white, 
while the other portion fell into a hollow and 
murmuring crevice, and came gurgling forth 
from the half-dark channel. Half way down, 
the rock was smooth and pleasant to the feet. 
In the deepest part was fine gravel and pow- 
dered mountain, commonly called sand. The 
waters left this pool even more beautifully 
than they entered it ; for the rock had been 
rounded and grooved, so that it gave a channel 
like the finest moulded lip of a water vase ; and 
the moss, beginning below, had crept up into the 
very throat of the passage, and lined it com- 
pletely, giving to the clear water a green hue 
as it rushed through, whirling itself into a 
plexus of cords, or a kind of pulsating braid of 
water. This was my pool. It waited for me. 
How deliriously it opened its flood to my com- 
ing. It rushed up to every pore, and sheeted 
my skin with an aqueous covering, prepared 
in the mountain water-looms. Ah, the cold- 
ness ; — every drop was molten hail. It was 
the very brother of ice. ' At a mere hint of 
winter, it would change to ice again ! If the 
crystal nook was such a surprise of delight to 
me, what must I have been to it, that had, 
perhaps, never been invaded, unless by the lip 
of a moose, or by the lithe and spotted form of 
sylvan trout ! The drops and bubbles ran up 
to me and broke about my neck and ran laugh- 
ing away, frolicking over the mossy margin, 
and I could hear them laughing all the way 
down below. Such a monster had never, per- 
haps, taken covert in the pure, pellucid bowl 
before! ■ 

"But this was the centre-part Not less 
memorable was the fringe. The trees hung in 
the air on either side, and stretched their 
green leaves for a roof far above. The birch 
and alder, with here and there a silver fir, in 
bush form, edged the rocks on either side. As 
you looked up the stream, there opened an 
ascending avenue of cascades, dripping rocks, 
bearded with moss crevices filled with grass, 
or dwarfed shrubs, until the whole was swal- 
lowed up in the leaves and trees far above. 
But if you turned down the stream, then 
through a lane of richest green, stood the 
open sky, and lifted up against it thousands of 
feet, Mount Willard, rocky and rent, or with 
but here and there a remnant of evergreens, 
sharp and ragged. The sun was behind it, 
and poured against its farther side his whole 
tide of light, which lapped over as a stream 
dashes over its bounds and spills its waters 
beyond. So it stood up over against this 
ocean of atmospheric gold, banked huge and 



rude, against a most resplendent heaven ! As 
I stood donning my last articles of raiment, 
and wringing my over-wet hair, I saw a 
trout move very deliberately out from under a 
rock by which I had lain, and walk quietly 
across to the other side. As he entered the 
crevice, a smaller one left it and came as de- 
murely across to his rock. It was evident that 
the old people had sent them out to see if the 
coast was clear, and whether any damage had 
been done. Probably it was thought that 
there had been a elide in the mountain, and 
that a huge icicle or lump of snow had plunged 
into their pool and melted, away there. If 
there are piscatory philosophers below water 
half as wise as those above, this would be a 
very fair theory of the disturbance to which 
their mountain homestead-had been subjected. 
As I had eaten of their salt, of course I re- 
spected the laws of hospitality, and no decep- 
tive fly of mine shall ever tempt trout in a 
brook which begets pools so lovely, and in 
pools that yield themselves with such delicious 
embrace to the pleasures of a mountain bath." 

May the writer long continue to be for us 
God's amanuensis in the great world of Nature ! 
' After an excursion like this to the White 
Mountains, and refreshed by the bath, and in 
continuation of our newspaper studies, we re- 
turn home by the way of Boston, and take 
from D wight's Journal of Music, conducted by 
one of the most conscientious editorial artists 
we know of, the following paragraph, which we 
are glad to circulate and endorse. 

" Human nature in its varieties seems to be 
about equally distributed in all. countries. 
Everywhere, where genius and highest excel- 
lence are recognized and felt you will see just 
about the same proportion of denierfc and pro- 
testers, who declare they can see "nothing in it, 
that the great artist's, poet's, hero's success is 
all a mystery, and probably a humbug. Every- 
where just so many persons, who will believe 
anything, resort to any silly or malicious expla- 
nation, rather than accept acknowledged excel- 
lence as genuine. When Jenny Lind sang 
here she carried the masses with her, as she 
does everywhere; she awakened that kind of 
enthusiasm which is a blessing in itself,- in that 
it lifts the common mind above its every-day 
dull, hacknied, unbelieving habit, and '■proves 
again to its that the ideal is as essential to our 
life as anythingwe eat, or drink, or wear ; that 
in the ideal human souls most nearly touch and 
feel each other, and the divine relationship and 
destiny. This remarkable artist, possessed of 
the highest qualities, and in the fullest meas- 
ure known to our day, which make up the 
great singer, .appealed alike to high and tew, to 
popular instinct, and to cultivated taste. The 
general voice acknowledged her. Yet the chorus 
of praise was always disturbed by some -croak- 
ing, ill-omened sounds. They were not want- 
ing those who could not or would not believe 
the thing was genuine, who muttered humbug, 
trickery, cold, and soulless throat, imitation of 
instruments, &c, who indulged, and to this 
day at every mention of the singer's name in- 
dulge, in petty sneers, about " ventriloquism." 
It seems to be an impossibility for some 
natures, even with the help of considerable expe- 
rience and technical knowledge in the externals 
of an art, to credit or conceive of excellence in 
spheres which transcend; their own. What 
their scales cannot weight is naught. = What is 
morally, spiritually superior, what is truly 
imaginative and not conventional, offends and 
irritates them because (in all simplicity, not: 
meaning it, but necessarily,) it somewhat ex- 
cludes them and their small ways of seeing 
hearing, and of judging. When a musical 
critic "of long standing" habitually abuses 
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' Jenny Lind, yon know at once the tone and 
temper of the man." 

We conclude our studies among the news- 
paper leaves this month with the following 
poem, taken from the same paper : 

TO THE HUMBLE BEE. 

JBY B. W. EHEBSOK. 

Burly, doling, Humble Bee ! 
Where thou art is clime for me. 
. Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats ihrough seas to seek, 
I win follow thee alone, 
Thou animated torrid gone 1 
Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 
Let me chase thy waving lines ; ~ 
Keep me hearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 

Insect lover of the sun, 
Joy of thy dominion 1 
Sailor of the atmosphere, 
Swimmer through the waves of air, 
Voyager of light and noon, 
Epicurean of Jane, 
Wait, I prithee, till I come 
Within ear-shot of thy hum — 
AU without is martyrdom. 

When the South wind, In May days, 
With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall, 
Anil, with softness touching all 
Tints the human countenance 
With a color of romance, 
And, infusing subtle heats, 
Turns the sods to violets, 
' Thou in Bunny solitudea, 
Rover of the underwoods, 
The green silence doth displace 
With thy mellow, breezy bass. 

Hot midsummer's petted crone, 
Sweet to me thy drowsy tone, 
Telling of countless sunny hours, 
Long days and solid banks of flowers, 
Of gifts of sweetness without bound 
jtn Indian wildernesses found, 
Of Syrian peace, Immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 

Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen, 
But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple-sap and daffodils, 
Grass with green flag half-mast high, 
'. Succory to match the sky, 

Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern and agrimony, 
Clover, catch-fly, adder's tongue, 
And briar-roses, dwelt among ; 
All beside was unknown waste, — 
All was picture as he past. 

Wiser far than human seer, 
Tellow-breech'd philosopher I 
Seeing only what Is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet, 
Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff and take the wheat. 
When the fierce north-western blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, 
Thou already slumberest deep ; 
Woe and want thou canst outsleep, — 
Want and woe, which torture us, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 

AaoHiTBOTuaB. — The Gentleman's Mag. for 
July, has a review of Fergusson's Mandbooh of 
Architecture. We quote from that book some 
remarks as regards a new style of architecture. 

" Can we ever again have a new and original 



style of architecture? Can any one invent a 
new style? Reasoning from experience alone, 
it is easy to answer these questions. No indi- 
vidual has, as far as we know, ever invented a 
new style in any part of the world. No one 
can even be named, who, during the prevalence 
of a true style of art materially advanced its 
progress, or by his individual exertion did much 
to help it forward ; and we may safely answer, 
that as this has never happened before, it is 
hardly probable that it will ever occur now. 

In the confusion of ideas and of styles, which 
now prevails, it is satisfactory to be able to con- 
template in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, at 
least, one great building carried out wholly 
in the principles of Gothic or any true style of 
art. No material is used in it which is not 
the best for its purpose, — no constructive expe- 
dient employed which was not absolutely es- 
sential, and it depends wholly for its effect 
on the arrangements of its parts and the dis- 
play of its construction. Here, as in a cathe- 
dral, every man was set to work in that de- 
partment which it was supposed he was best 
qualified to superintend. There was room for 
every art and for every intellect, and clashing 
and interference were impossible." 

Landseer — [Fraser's Magazine, July 26). — 
Charles Boner, in a communication on Land- 
seer " as a Naturalist and Landscape-painter," 
in the July Numbed of Fraser, charges that 
artist with departing from nature in giving 
such long tails to the red deer. This is one of 
his whims, says the reviewer, not detracting, 
however, from his standing as a Poet-painter. 
For instance, there is beautiful truth in " The 
Deer Pass ;" but the stag ought not to have a 
tail like those of the fat-tailed sheep in the 
Jardin des Plantes. He thinks it is almost 
Landseer's only fault to give a switchable tail 
to the red deer, which is seen to enormity in 
" The Challenge," the generic type being thus 
lost. The Scottish stag is the only animal that 
Landseer attempts to idealize, and he fails 
wholly as regards the tail, and is only pardoned 
for a poet's privilege of choosing rare instances 
as regards the antlers, almost to caricature. 
The reviewer shows the sympathy between 
Landseer and Wordsworth in the idyls of paints 
and pen — the former always simple, perhaps 
in his favorite stag, where occasionally there is 
a show for effect. The reviewer also accords 
Landseer great praise as a landscapist, " one of 
our very first and best." 

Life or Thomas Gainsborough, R. A.— By 
the late George William Fulcher. Edited hy his 
Son. Lyman & Co. We extract a paragraph 
from one of G.'s letters, as regards roughness 
of the surface in painting, which he holds to be 
" of use in giving force to the effect at a proper 
distance, and what a judge of painting knows 
an original from a copy by ; in short, being the 
touch of a pencil, which is harder to preserve 
than smoothness. I do not think it would be 
more ridiculous for a person to put his nose 
close to the canvas and say the colors smell 
offensive, than to say ' how rough the paint 
lies,' for one is just as material as the other 
with regard to hurting the effect and drawing 
of a picture. Sir Godfrey Kneller used to tell 
them that pictures were not made -to smell of, 
and what made his pictures more valuable than 
others with the connoisseurs, was his pencil or 



touch." The critic of the Athenaeum for July 
12, says : 

"It would be difficult to name a modern 
English painter, who in the twofold exercise of 
his art, outdid Gainsborough. We have never 
seen one of his pictures — whether it be a prospect 
of a wagon ploughing its way down some green 
lane towards a shallow pool, lit by the evening 
glory bursting through the trees — whether it be 
full length portrait of peeress, or prima donna, 
in the modish costume of hoop, high head- 
dress, ruffles, ribbons, and mittens, worn in the 
middle of the last century, — without detecting 
in it a picturesque sumptuousness and decorative 
fancy, Which distinguish their possessor from 
dreamers more chaste, and from recorders less 
enthusiastic, and more matter of fact." 



ABT AND LOVE. 

ntOH THE GSJUliK Or STXRKAD. 

Where Art its little cottage builds, 
There Love must also tarry. 

And where the sun Art's temple gilds. 
There Love bis throne must carry. 

'Tis Love alone, 'tis Love alone, 

That e'er on Art below hath shone, 
To give it light from heaven. 



They move together, hand in hand, 
Two stars of wondrous beauty, 

And next his kindred orb to stand 
Each feels his loving duty. 

Attached in bonds that cannot die, 

United to eternity 
Are Art and Love forever. 

And Art without Love's golden dream 

Is like a starless heaven, 
A fairy-land, to whose bright realm 

No beauteous queen is given. 
'Tis Love alone, yes, Love alone, 
That e'er on Art below hath shone, 

To give it light from heaven. 
DwighVs Journal of Music 1. 0. s. r. 



BEST. 



Best is not quitting 
The busy career ; 

Best is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 

Tis the brook's motion, 
Clear without strife, 

fleeting to ocean, 
After Its lire!' 

'Tis loving and serving. 
The highest and best, 

Tis onwards unswerving, 
And that is true rest. 



Goethe. 



Medixyai. Gothic. — " The Gothic mediaeval 
periods were ages of imagination, when in art, 
works of amazing magnitude were produced, 
while the artists sent down no claims to pos- 
terity. We are nearly unacquainted with those 
great and original architects, who covered our 
land with palatial monastery, the church and 
the cathedral. In the religious societies them- 
selves, the genius of the Gothic architect was 
found: the bishop or the abbot planned while 
they opened their treasury ; and the sculptor 
and the workmen were the tenants of the re- 
ligious hou^e. The devotion of labor and faith 
raised these wonders, while it placed them be- 
yond the unvalued glory which the world can 
give." — jy Israeli's Amenities of Literature. 



